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THE  FRENCH  RIVIERA  — H^ JiftES  AS  A  HEALTH 

RESORT. 

By  CH.  E.  CORMACK,  M.D., 

HYEEES,  KRAHCE. 
C 

Op  all  the  winter  stations  along  the  French  Riviera,  Hyeres, 
situated  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  is  the  most  southern,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show.  It  is  also  the  warmest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  one  possessing  the  most  equable  temperature, 
and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  to  England. 

Hyeres  proper,  or  the  old  town,  lies  on  the  southeast  side  of  a 
hill,  the  Castle  Hill,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  narrow 
steep  streets.  The  houses,  as  a  rule,  entirely  lacking  in  architec- 
tural beauty,  are  badly  lit,  indifferently  ventilated,  and  devoid  of 
most  modern  comforts.  They  are  principally  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  Very  different  is  the  new  town  or  new  quarter, 
with  its  stately  mansions,  handsome  villas,  splendid  hotels,  and 
public  buildings,  its  magnificent  avenues,  wide  streets,  and  public 
gardens.  Naturally,  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  town  that  the  invalids 
and  visitors  live. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  Chateau  of  Hyeres  ;  the  castle  is 
657  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
ninth  century.  Much  of  the  ruins  still  remain,  such  as  parts  of 
the  walls,  towers,  dungeons,  etc. 

The  town  is  distant  from  the  sea  three  miles,  while  one  of  its 
suburbs,  Costebelle,  composed  of  one  or  two  detached  houses  aud 
three  large  hotels  surrounded  by  pine  woods,  is  almost  on  the 
coast,  thus  giving  Hyeres  the  advantage  of  a  bracing  and  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  for  those  cases  requiring  it,  or,  where  the  sea- 
air  is  too  invigorating  the  relatively  more  sedative  air  of  the 
town.  Many  patients  are  sent  from  the  one  to  the  other  during 
the  season  for  a  little  change  with  marked  benefit,  and  as  Hyeres 
town  and  Costebelle  are  both  largely  used  by  invalids,  and  as  the 
temperature  and  rainfall  are  approximately  the  same  for  each,  all 
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remarks  on  these  points  must  be  considered  to  apply  to  both  of 
them. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  picturesque  mountains 
and  green  hills  by  Avhich  it  obtains  much  protection  from  the 
winds.  Mount  Fenouillet,  981  feet  high,  and  Mount  Coudon, 
2305  feet  high,  act  as  efficient  barriers  to  the  north  wind ;  while 
the  Maure  Range,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  2556  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  acts  as  a  screen  against  the  cold  Alp  air. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  during  the  spring  months  certain 
winds  are  more  prevalent  than  others,  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
regularity  in  the  order  with  which  they  follow  each  other.  Their 
direction  and  order  are  very  much  in  this  wise :  east,  northeast, 
south,  and  southeast.  The  winds  most  common  in  the  summer 
are  those  from  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest.  During  the 
autumn  months  the  east,  north,  and  west  winds  are  those  most 
frequently  met  with,  and  they  all  blow  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. During  the  winter  the  winds  are  much  more  violent, 
and  sometimes  there  are  some  very  violent  storms  which  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  temperature  and  may  cause  a  sudden 
fall  of  from  6°  to  10°  F.  The  reigning  winter  winds  are  north, 
northeast,  and  northwest.  This  latter  wind  is  popularly  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  "  the  mistral."  It  is  a  most  search- 
ing wind  and  very  trying  to  invalids  and  those  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  Patients,  as  a  general  rule,  are  much  better  at 
home  than  out  of  doors  while  it  lasts.  By  some  people  this  wind 
is  looked  upon  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  it  is  said  that,  thanks 
to  it,  Hyeres  is  always  free  from  epidemics.  The  mistral  is  not 
peculiar  to  Hyeres,  however ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  all  along  the 
Riviera,  and  in  very  much  the  same  proportion. 

While  these  are  the  winds  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  given  months,  they  are  often  so  mild  as  not  to  exceed  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day  their  direction  changes  many  times.  In  every  month  there 
is  an  average  of  15  days,  at  least,  upon  which  the  wind  is  nil. 
For  this  station,  when  considered  as  a  health  resort,  the  only 
months  which  are  of  any  interest,  from  a  medical  point  of  view, 
are  those  comprised  between  October  and  May,  and  it  is  to  these 
months  alone  that  all  further  remarks  apply.    During  these  eight 
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mouths  one  may  count  upon  having  a  minimum  of  at  least  116 
days  which  are  perfectly  calm  out  of  the  243  days,  and  during 
the  windy  days  a  maximum  of  about  20  days  of  mistral. 
This  relatively  high  number  of  calm  days  is  a  most  important 
point  to  note,  as  it  is  during  these  eight  months  that  the  invalids 
flock  to  this  station. 

The  winter  at  Hyeres  is  exceptionally  mild.  One  has  but  to  see 
the  mountains  and  hills  covered  with  trees  as  green  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer,  and  to  note  the  variety  of  plants,  many  of  them 
of  tropical  origin,  to  be  at  once  convinced  of  the  veracity  of  this 
statement.  Another  proof,  were  it  wanting,  is  the  specialite  of 
Hyeres  in  the  rearing  of  early  vegetables  for  the  northern 
markets,  such  as  artichokes,  green  peas,  strawberries,  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  of  fruits,  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  and  the  enormous  trade 
that  is  done  in  the  exportation  of  flowers,  roses,  violets,  anemones, 
minosa,  hyacinths,  etc.,  being  sent  in  vast  quantities  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  to  all  of  the  European  flower  markets. 
There  is  no  lack  of  orange  trees ;  the  olive  is  largely  cultivated, 
and  the  production  of  olive  oil  is  one  of  the  trades  of  the  country. 
Palm  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  border  many  of  the 
avenues.  The  woods  are  formed  in  large  part  by  the  Aleppo, 
Pinus  Alepansis,  and  the  Maritime  and  Italian  pines  are  to  be 
met  with  everywhere.  The  Pinus  pinca,  or  umbrella  pine, 
forming  enormous  parasols,  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  near 
the  coast ;  the  Quercus  suber,  or  cork  oak,  is  very  common  on  the 
mountains,  and  is  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  corks,  also 
one  of  the  trades  of  the  town.  The  Quercus  coccifera,  the  ever- 
green oak,  Quercus  flex,  Quercus  ubur,  and  Myrtus  communis, 
are  common  all  over  the  hills,  as  also  the  pretty  strawberry  tree, 
Arbutus  unedo,  so  called  by  the  strong  resemblance  of  its  fruit 
to  strawberries.  Numerous  varieties  of  ferns  abound,  the  As- 
plenuim  capillus  veneris  and  Ophioglossum  lusitcenticum  amongst 
others.  All  over  the  place  are  to  be  seen  the  Cistus  albidus,  the 
Citrus  Monpeliensis  and  Salvifolius,  the  Juniperus  Oxycedrus, 
Laurus  nobilis,  Nerium  oleander,  the  wild  olive,  Olea  Europea, 
the  pomegranate,  Punica  granaticum,  many  species  of  heather,  and 
more  particularly  the  Erica  arborea,  of  which  the  roots  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  briar  pipes.    The  Smilax  aspera, 
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Chymus  serjullum,  Lavandula,  Stsechus,  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus 
officinalis),  Asphodelus  microcarpus,  etc. 

In  a  general  way  the  temperature  during  the  winter  months 
may  be  said  to  vary  between  50°  and  59°  F.,  between  the  hours 
of  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  taken  in  the  shade ;  and  fr  om  75° 
to  85°  F.  in  the  sun.  Both  the  early  morning  and  evening 
temperatures  are  often  very  low,  and  there  is  always  a  rapid  fall 
in  the  thermometer  after  sunset,  frequently  as  much  as  7°  or  9° 
F.  Occasionally  the  mercury  even  falls  below  freezing-point; 
but  when  the  sun  rises,  the  mercury  goes  up  very  rapidly. 

No  more  at  Hyeres  than  at  any  other  place  do  two  consecutive 
winters  resemble  one  another  either  as  to  temperature  or  moisture. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  fair  average  on  these  points 
is  to  compare  the  results  of  a  number  of  years.  I  have  come 
across  many  valuable  tables  on  these  subjects  when  consulting  the 
work  of  Monsieur  O.  Denis,1  some  of  which  I  have  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper.  They  extend  over  a  series  of  years, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  not  having  been  specially  chosen  to 
give  unduly  favorable  results.  The  temperature  charts  in  the 
original  are  in  centigrade,  but  I  have  reduced  them  to  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  In  the  same  way,  when  treating  on  the  rain- 
fall, I  have  reduced  the  metric  scale  to  inches. 

In  the  work  I  have  just  quoted  there  appears  a  table  giving 
the  average  monthly  temperatures  for  a  period  extending  over 
forty  years,  viz.,  for  the  years  1810  to  1850,  drawn  up  by  M. 
Hippolyte  David  de  Beauregard,  a  man  noted  for  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  his  meteorological  observations.  Though  the  table  is 
much  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  there  is  much  useful  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  it.  During  these  forty  years  it  was 
noted  that  the  minimum  temperatures  occurred  twenty  times  in 
the  month  of  January,  nine  times  in  December,  eight  times  in 
February,  and  three  times  in  March,  and  that  during  all  these 
years  the  minimum  temperature  was  only  six  times  below  26° 
F.  In  three  of  these  forty  years  the  mercury  never  fell  as  low 
as  freezing-point.    The  average  minimum  temperature  for  the 

1  Hyeres  Ancien  et  Moderne  by  Monsieur  O.  Denis,  revised  and  corrected 
by  Dr.  A.  Chassinat. 
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whole  period  was  29°  F.  Naturally,  these  minimum  temperatures 
represent  the  night  readings  of  the  thermometer.  A  table  repre- 
senting the  average  minimum  temperatures  for  twelve  of  these 
years,  viz.,  1830  to  1840,  for  Nice,  shows  it  to  have  been  27|° 
F.,  or  1J0  below  that  of  Hyeres. 

By  another  table  extending  over  five  years,  viz.,  1874  to  1878, 
giving  the  readings  at  8  A.  M.,  and  at  midday,  in  the  shade,  the 
minimum  at  8  A.  M.  is  shown  to  be  36°  F.,  and  at  midday  41° 
F.,  while  the  average  midday  temperature  for  the  same  period  for 
the  months  of  October  to  May  is  60°  F.,  and,  if  the  three  months, 
December,  January,  and  February,  alone  are  considered,  the 
average  is  still  as  high  as  54°  F. 

The  following  table  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  averages  of 
17  years,  not  consecutive  years,  but  short  periods  of  4-5  years, 
etc.,  added  together : — 


I. — Average  temperature  in  the  shade  (northern  exposure). 


Mid-day. 

Eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Months. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
age. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
age. 

Monthly  averages  for 
17  years. 

January  . 

February  . 

March 

April 

May 

October 

November 

December 

61 

601 

63 

72£ 

79 

74 

68 

591 

45 

451 

49 

55£ 

62 

62^ 

50i 

43^ 

53 

53 

56 

64 

70i 

68i 

591 

511 

54 

541 

57 

61 

701 

68i 

591- 

55i 

37i 

37| 

39i 

49 

54£ 

48i 

39i 

371 

45f 

46 

481 

55 

62£ 

58i 

491- 

46i 

Total  aver- 
ages. 

Eight  months 
Six  months  -| 

Three  months  | 

Nov.  to 
April 
Dec.  to 
Feb. 

67 

y  63 

}59i 

52 
48 

451 

591 
55£ 

52i 

60 
57£ 

54£ 

43 

39J 

37£ 

51 £ 
48£ 

46 

Needless  to  say  that  this  table  represents  only  normal  years, 
or,  in  other  words,  short  periods  taken  at  hazard,  and  it  is  only 
thus  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  really  true  average. 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  that  the  average  midday 
temperature  taken  in  the  shade  is  59  J°  F.  If  the  average  of  the 
whole  eight  months,  from  October  to  May,  be  taken,  for  the  six 
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months,  November  to  April,  it  is  naturally  somewhat  less,  only 
55J°  F.,  while  for  the  three  months,  December  to  February,  the 
average  descends  to  52^°  F. 

At  8  A.  M.  the  averages  are  51£°  for  the  eight  months,  48J° 
F.  for  the  six  months,  and  46°  F.  for  the  three  months. 

If,  instead  of  considering  the  morning  and  midday  average 
temperatures,  we  consider  the  average  daily  temperature,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  as  follows : — 

For  the  8  months,  October  to  May   ....    51°  F. 
For  the  6  months,  November  to  April      .       .       .  49£ 
For  the  3  months,  December  to  February         .       .  46 

On  consulting  more  recent  tables  the  results  are  approximately 
the  same,  and  confirm  the  above  figures.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  these  tables,  as  they  represent  the  fair  averages,  and 
sufficiently  prove  the  mildness  of  the  winters  at  Hyeres. 

While  it  is  very  rare  for  the  snow  to  fall  here,  the  average  is 
said  to  be  about  once  in  three  years.  It  does  fall  occasionally, 
but  it  rarely  remains  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  maximum  on 
the  ground.  Now  and  again  during  the  night-time  there  is  a 
light  frost,  but  as  no  invalids  are  out  of  doors  at  that  time,  it  is 
altogether  of  secondary  importance. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  varies  from  29.69  inches  to  30.40 
inches,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are 
about  f  inches. 

The  following  table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Honoraty,  gives  the  mean 
monthly  readings  of  the  barometer  for  nine  years.  By  it,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  readings  for  the  eight  months,  October 
to  May,  is  30.12  inches ;  for  the  six  months,  November  to  April 
30.16  inches,  and  for  the  three  months,  December  to  February, 
30.20  inches. 


II.— Average  monthly  readings  of  the  barometer  for  nine  years. 


Months. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

January   

February   

March  

April  

May  

October  

November 

December  ...... 

Total  averages  for  8  months  . 

Total  averages  for  6  montbs  (Nov.  to  Apr.) 

Total  averages  for  3  months  (Dec.  to  Feb.) 

Inches. 
30.51 
30.51 
30.32 
30.28 
30.28 
30.36 
30.32 
30.47 

Inches. 
29.77 
29.83 
29.63 
29.65 
29.73 
29.77 
29.69 
29.53 

Inches. 
30.24 
30.20 
30.20 
30.4 
30.4 
30.8 
30.8 
30.16 

30.40 
30.43 
30.47 

29.69 
29.65 
29.65 

30.12 
30.16 
30.20 

The  variations  in  the  air-pressure  are  much  more  considerable 
at  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Mentone.  Dr.  Collier  states  it  to  be  between 
28.82  inches  and  30.32  inches  at  Nice,  the  mean  reading  being 
29.60  inches  as  against  30.16  at  Hyeres.  According  to  Valcourt 
and  Petit,  at  Cannes  the  mean  average  is  29.88  inches,  while  for 
Mentone,  Brea,  and  Farina  they  place  it  at  29.77. 

By  comparing  these  figures 

Hyeres  •  30.16  in. 

Cannes   29.88  in. 

Nice   29.60  in. 

Mentone   29.77  in. 

the  marked  advantage  possessed  by  Hyeres  over  her  sister  stations 
in  respect  to  the  air-pressure  is  obvious. 

The  air  at  Hyeres  is  moderately  dry,  and  the  town  can  be 
said  to  be  entirely  free  of  mists,  although  during  the  rainy 
weather  the  crests  of  the  hills  are  often  enveloped  in  vapor. 
Cloudy  days  are  the  exception,  while  a  blue  sky  is  the  rule. 

The  differences  in  the  rainfall  from  one  year  to  another  vary  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  obtain  any 
real  annual  average;  what  is  of  vastly  more  importance,  however, 
is  to  discover  the  number  of  fine  days  that  the  patients  may 
reasonably  expect  to  have  during  the  eight  months  in  which  this 
station  is  used  a  winter  health  resort. 

By  consulting  the  following  table,  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  viz.,  1809  to  1829,  you  will  see  the  actual  number  of 
days  upon  which  rain  fell,  even  though  it  were  only  a  few  drops. 
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III.— Number  of  daijs  on  whioh  rain  fell,  whether  much  or  little. 


Years. 

Months. 

Yearly 
totals. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Max 

April. 

May. 

uct. 

JNOV. 

Dec. 

1809 

f! 
u 

0 

4 

O 

o 
o 

1 

6 

4 

31 

1810 

o 

£t 

1 

1 

0 

7 

8 

7 

2 

33 

1811 

K 
0 

iz 

o 
A 

4 

4 

— 

2 

29 

1812 

Q 
0 

4 

q 

Q 
O 

11 

3 

27 

1813 

0 

1 

3 

7 

6 

22 

1814 

1  1 
11 

1 

Q 

0 

1 
1 

2 

2 

7 

27 

1815 

K 
O 

4 

1 

0 

4 

5 

6 

2 

32 

1816 

ft 
0 

4 

Q 

o 

1  Q 
10 

4 

7 

9 

4 

oo 

1817 

0 

4 

4 

3 

6 

22 

1818 

5 

2 

2 

7 

5 

1 

6 

15 

43 

1819 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

7 

11 

7 

44 

1820 

6 

6 

4 

2 

13 

13 

4 

48 

6 

1 

8 

7 

3 

5 

9 

6 

45 

1822 

2 

1 

7 

6 

4 

5 

5 

30 

1823 

8 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

7  ' 

30 

1824 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

3 

29 

1825 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

20 

1826 

5 

6 

7 

4 

9 

9 

6 

46 

1827 

K 
O 

q 

1 
X 

0 

4 

11 

O 

Z 

c 
0 

40 

1828 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

7 

2 

'  28 

1829 

8 

3 

5 

3 

9 

3 

4 

6 

41 

Totals  . 

Monthly  average  for 

21  years 
Average  for  6  months 

(Nov.  to  April)  . 
Average  for  3  months 

103 
5 

77 
4 

51 
2 

81 
4 

72 
3 

120 
6 

114 

5 

106 
5 

724 
34 
25 
14 

To  table  III.  I  add  table  IV.  for  comparison. 


IV. — Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  (much  or  little), 
for  the  years  1874  to  1818. 


Months. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Monthly 

average. 

January 

3 

2 

9 

3 

2 

4 

February 

8 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

March  .... 

5 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

April  .... 

5 

5 

8 

6 

3 

5 

May  .... 

7 

3 

7 

9 

4 

6 

October  .... 

11 

6 

4 

5 

1 

5 

November 

6 

5 

6 

10 

5 

December 

6 

7 

7 

4 

4 

6 

Totals 

51 

32 

50 

44 

19 

Average  for  8  months,  October  to  May 

Average  for  6  months,  November  to  April  .  . 

Average  for  3  months,  December  to  February 
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By  table  III.  it  is  shown  that  on  an  average  there  are  34  wet 
days  during  the  months  of  October  to  May;  if  only  the  six 
months,  November  to  April,  are  considered,  the  annual  average 
is  25  days,  and  for  the  three  months,  December  to  February,  14 
clays.  For  no  one  of  these  twenty-one  years  were  there  less  than 
twenty  days  in  which  the  rain  fell,  and  only  on  one  occasion  were 
there  as  many  as  fifty-three  days. 

Table  IV.,  giving  the  total  number  of  rainy  days  for  the  five 
years  1874  to  1878,  gives  us  substantially  the  same  mean  readings. 

Table  III.,  for  8  months,  34 ;  six  months,  25  j  three  months,  14. 

Table  IV.,  for  8  months,  39  ;  six  months,  28  ;  three  months,  14. 

By  uniting  the  results  of  these  two  tables  we  obtain  Table  V., 
giving  the  monthly  averages  for  twenty-six  years,  averages  which 
are  as  nearly  as  correct  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 


Y. — Monthly  averages  of  wet  days,  obtained  by  the  averages  of 
26  years  (1809  to  1829,  and  1874  to  1818). 


Months. 

Total  averages. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Eight 
months. 

Six 
months. 

Three 
months. 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

36 

26 

14 

Thus,  out  of  243  days  representing  the  eight  months,  there  are 
but  36  wet  days,  and  invalids  can  count  upon  an  average  of  207 
fine  days,  a  very  high  percentage  for  a  winter  anywhere. 

These  figures  compare  very  favorably  with  Nice,  Cannes,  and 
Mentone,  where  the  mean  readings  are  given  respectively  as  at 
51,  54,  and  64.  From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  average  number  of  wet  days  per  month  is  between  four 
and  five,  but  more  usually  only  four,  that  October  and  December 
are  the  wettest  months,  and  March,  the  finest. 

If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  approximately  correct  results  as 
to  the  number  of  wet  days,  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  average  rainfall — no  average  rainfall  can  be  a  true 
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average.1  Averages  here  mean  nothing,  for  in  some  years,  where 
the  number  of  wet  days  have  been  exceptionally  numerous,  the 
rain-gauge  has  been  remarkably  low,  while  iu  other  years  when 
the  number  of  fine  days  have  been  much  above  the  average,  the  rain- 
gauge  has  also  been  much  above  the  average.  This  result  is  brought 
about  by  some  of  the  very  heavy  downpours  of  rain  that  occur 
every  now  and  again,  and  with  more  or  less  frequency,  making 
calculations  out  of  the  question.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
think  it  needless  to  give  any  tables  on  this  subject ;  I  will  simply 
say  that  from  a  paper  I  have  before  me  giving  the  amount  of 
rain  for  a  period  extending  over  twenty-four  years,  the  largest 
quantity  measured  in  any  one  year  was  52  inches,  and  the  smallest 
quantity  15  inches.  This  would  give  an  average  of  33£  inches, 
but  where  the  difference  from  one  year  to  another  is  so  great  an 
average  becomes  practically  useless. 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  most  important  points  con- 
cerning the  climate  of  Hyeres,  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  class  of  patients  to  whom  this  climate  is  specially  indicated. 

Hyeres  is  admirably  suited  to  cases  of  phthisis.  Should  the 
disease  be  in  its  first  period  when  the  patient  arrives,  a  complete 
cure  may  take  place.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  with  cases 
which  have  arrived  at  their  second  period,  although  the  chances 
are  less,  but  in  any  case  a  considerable  improvement  may  be 
expected.  When  the  disease  has  passed  into  the  third  period,  or 
is  too  far  advanced  for  any  reasonable  hopes  of  recovery,  to  be 
entertained,  life  is  prolonged  for  a  time. 

All  chest-complaints  and  bronchial  affections  improve  under 
this  genial  climate.  Liver-complaints,  affections  of  the  kidneys, 
Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  etc.,  are  all  favorably  influenced  by  the 
warm  and  equal  temperature. 

Gouty  and  rheumatic  cases  get  on  very  well  here,  and  generally 
are  much  relieved  after  a  winter  or  two's  residence.  This  is  only 
what  would  naturally  be  expected  when  one  bears  in  mind  of  what 
capital  importance  a  dry  and  warm  climate  is  to  such  cases,  and 

1  Especially  attention  should  be  called  to  the  statement,  an  average  record, 
whether  of  barometer,  thermometer,  or  hygrometer.  Is  absolutely  useless, 
it  is  even  absurd,  in  estimating  the  therapeutic  value  of  a  climatic  resort. — Ed. 
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the  great  benefit  they  derive  from  out-door  exercise,  for  which 
Hyeres  offers  special  facilities,  for  there  is  hardly  a  day  upon 
which  an  invalid  is  unable  to  get  out  for  at  least  an  hour -or  two 
unless  the  nature  of  his  complaint  keeps  him  confined  to  his  bed. 
Cases  of  amemia  and  asthma  also  do  remarkably  well  for  the 

same  reasons.  .  M 

The  invalid's  day  is  comprised  between  the  hours  of  10  A.M. 
and  4  P.M.  for  the  warmest  months,  and  11  A.M.  to  3  P.M. 
when  the  days  are  colder.  Naturally,  special  cases  have  to  follow 
special  rules ;  but  no  invalids,  in  any  case,  should  go  out  until  the 
sun  is  well  risen,  nor  after  sunset,  as  both  before  and  after  sunset 
the  temperature  is  many  degrees  below  what  it  marks  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day;  it  is  specially  dangerous  for  delicate  persons  and 
those  having  weak  chests  to  go  out  after  sunset,  for  there  is  inva- 
riably a  very  rapid  fall  in  the  thermometer  at  this  time.  A  most 
useful  precaution  for  all  patients  is  to  be  provided  with  a  shawl 
when  passing  from  the  sun  into  the  shade,  as  the  difference  of  the 
two  temperatures  is  very  considerable.  There  are  certain  times, 
during  the  mistral,  for  instance,  when  invalids  do  well  to  keep 
within  doors ;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  for  those  of  weak 
constitution  or  nervous  temperament. 

Nowhere  along  the  Eiviera  are  the  sanitary  arrangements  per- 
fect, and  at  Hyeres,  as  at  all  the  other  winter  stations  along  the 
coast,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Every  year,  however, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  these  matters,  and  at  the  present  moment 
Hyeres  is  in  a  much  better  sanitary  condition  than  most  of  its  neigh- 
bors. There  are  many  first-class  and  good  hotels  in  the  town, 
where  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  strangers  fre- 
quenting this  station,  both  in  respect  to  hygiene  and  food.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  by  name.  In  one  or  two  of 
the  more  recently  constructed  hotels  everything  in  this  respect  is 
perfect.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  majority  of  the  boarding- 
houses  and  furnished  apartments,  although  it  is  always  better  for 
the  visitor  to  put  up,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  hotel,  and  to  in- 
spect personally,  when  possible,  any  apartment  before  becoming  a 
tenant. 

At  Costebelle  there  are  but  three  hotels,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  pine  woods ;  they  are  all  under  English  management,  and 
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first-class  houses.  Two  of  them,  the  Hotel  Peyron  and  the  Cos- 
tebelle  Hotel,  belong  to  the  same  proprietors,  and  as  far  as  com- 
fort and  sanitary  arrangements  are  concerned  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  other  hotel,  the  Hotel  d' Albion,  is  owned  by  an 
English  company,  and  has  been  very  much  enlarged  recently. 
Nothing  more  perfect,  as  regards  sanitary  arrangements,  could  be 
found  anywhere  ;  each  hotel  possesses  its  own  telegraphic  bureau, 
and  all  of  them  are  largely  frequented  by  the  English  and  the 
Americans.  Queen  Victoria  has  definitely  arranged  to  spend 
some  time  at  Hyeres,  and  has  secured  the  Hotel  Peyron  and 
Hotel  Costebelle  for  herself  and  her  suite. 

Visitors  to  Hyeres  will  find  plenty  of  delightful  drives  and 
promenades,  and  much  interesting  occupation  can  be  found  for 
those  whose  health  will  admit  of  their  getting  out.  The  lovers 
of  botany  will  find  at  Hyeres  and  its  environs  a  wide  field  for 
their  labors ;  the  butterfly-collector  will  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  beautiful  and  rare  butterflies  to  be  found  in  the  woods ; 
the  antiquary  will  visit  with  pleasure  Pomponiana,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Costebelle,  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town,  many 
old  Roman  medals,  pottery,  and  some  vases  having  been  discov- 
ered here.  For  those  who  have  a  taste  for  boating,  or  who  are 
fond  of  sea-fishing,  they  will  find  their  wants  easily  supplied. 
Those  who  prefer  golf  or  lawn-tennis  will  find  an  excellent  golf 
club  recently  inaugurated,  and  lawn-tennis  courts  everywhere. 


